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TRIAL FOR MURDER—PLEA OF INSANITY. 


[Tne following report of an interesting trial, in which the plea of in- 
sanity was successfully, and we believe justly urged, is copied from the 
Salem (Mass.) Observer.] 


The Trial of Charles J. Furbush, of Lynn, for the murder of John J. 
Purdy, took place in Salem before Chief Justice Shaw and Justices 
Dewey and Metcalf. 

After empanelling the jury, the indictment was read to them by the 
Clerk. It sets forth that the prisoner killed Purdy, on the 28th of June 
last, at Lynn, by shooting him with a pistol.. Two several wounds are 
alleged, either of which would be mortal. Stephen H. Phillips, Esq., 
District Attorney, then briefly opened the case, on the part of the prose- 
cution, stating concisely what he expected to prove against the prisoner. 
He alluded to the nature of the defence, insanity, and said he should be 
able to produce evidence of so much express malice on the part of the 
prisoner, against the deceased, as to completely rebut the force of any 
such plea. 

Some twenty witnesses were then called by the prosecution, who tes- 
tified to the circumstances of the homicide, substantially as follows. It 
seems that the prisoner and the deceased were fellow-boarders and room- 
mates at the house of one Edward F. Bailey, in Lynn, at the time of the 
murder. After dinner on Saturday, June 28th, they went up to their 
room, and shortly afterwards two pistol shots were heard, in quick suc- 
cession, in that room, followed by a loud cry or groan. Mr. Bailey and 
others went immediately up and found the door fastened on the inside. 
They burst it open, and discovered the deceased, Purdy, just falling 
to the floor, in a dying condition, and the prisoner apparently so busily 
occupied in loading a pistol, that he took no notice of their violent en- 
trance, not even turning his head. They took the dying man out on to 
the landing of the stairway, and went off for help. Furbush instantly 
came and shut the door. While the alarm was rapidly spreading, and 
a crowd collecting, two other pistol shots were heard from this cham- 
ber, also in quick succession. Persons immediately rushed into the room 
again, and found the prisoner on the floor, apparently, as some of the 
witnesses testified, dead. He soon revived, and the only wound appa- 
rent on his body was a sharp but slight cut behind one of his ears ; 
which was blackened considerably with powder. A closer search re- 
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vealed a pistol-ball in the cavity of the ear, but no laceration of the 
flesh or skin could be discovered. The prisoner raved violently during 
that whole afternoon, and was held with difficulty by several men. Purdy 
died in a very few minutes, and a post-mortem examination showed two 
shot wounds, inflicted in different directions in his body, either of them 
being mortal. 

There was some evidence that the prisoner and the deceased had had 
some trouble a day or two before. One witness said he heard Purdy tell 
Furbush that he “ had better not threaten to knife anybody again, as he 
might not get off so easy,” or something of that kind. It was also 
proved that Furbush had been firing pistols at a mark on the beach, that 
very morning, 

J. W. Perry, Esq., in opening the prisoner’s case, stated that they 
should rely upon a mental derangement, in other words insanity, as an 
excuse for this act of violence. He discussed the nature of the plea of 
insanity, and said they should prove that Furbush came of a family in 
which mental disease was hereditary—that he had, ever since a certain 
three years’ absence from home, about which he was rigidly silent, and 
over which hung a mystery which seems incapable of solution, been a 
moody, misanthropic, silent man, laboring under the idea that he was a 
despised and neglected being, that he was hated by everybody and was 

a burden to himself and the community : that he had suffered from 
wea sms of insane rage and excitement, which were aroused by no- 
thing and dispelled as suddenly—and that he had attempted to take his 
own life, previous to this act. 

Evidence was introduced to these points, detailing a great number of 
instances in which the prisoner has conducted himself in a strange man- 
ner, and been subject to strange paroxysms. Dr. Isaac Ray, of the 
Butler Insane Asylum at Providence, and Dr. Geo. Chandler, who is at 
the head of the State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, having been pre- 
sent and heard the testimony, testified that, in their opinion, the prisoner 
was under mental derangement, beyond his own control, at the time of the 
commission of the homicide. That his paroxysms were such as indica- 
ted insanity, whatever was the exciting cause. If it could be proved 
that he had been using intoxicating liquor at the time of each specific 
paroxysm, that might account for them. 

The closing arguments were made on Thursday, by W. D. Northend, 
Esq., for the prisoner, and by the District Attorney for the Common- 
wealth. Attorney General Clifford was expected, and himself expected 
to conduct and argue this case, but a severe and sudden illness required 
him to return home, even after he had come to Salem. By this means, the 
responsibility was suddenly and unexpectedly thrown upon Mr. Phillips. 
That this responsibility was well borne, and that his conduct of the 
cause, on the part of the prosecution, was both skilful and courteous, 
was the opinion of all who attended the trial. 

Chief Justice Shaw committed the case to the Jury, in a charge of 
some two hours and over in length, in which he explained the law of in- 
sanity, as applicable to this case, laying much stress upon the opinions 
of the medical gentlemen. 
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The case was given to the jury shortly after 5, P.M., on Thursday, 
and at 6 they came in with a verdict of Nor Guitry by reason of in- 
sanity. ‘The Court passed an order requiring Furbush to be committed 
to the State Lunatic Asylum at Worcester. 


THE “* MOTIVE POWER OF THE BLOOD.” 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal | 


Ir my inability to understand clearly what Dr. Cartwright is contending 
for, in his late contributions to the Journal, is, in your estimation, Mr. Edi- 
tor, indicative of incorrigible dulness, I beg you will consign my inquiries 
to oblivion. Yet I need to be informed, more definiteiy, what is the ex- 
act import of the claim of Mrs. Willard to the great physiological dis- 
covery (really great, if it be true), that “ the chief motive power of the 
blood is in the lungs, and not in the heart.” What is the qualification 
intended to be made by the term .chief, in the phrase “ chief motive 
power”? What does he mean by the “ heart’s subordinate part, in 
giving it [the blood] momentum”? What is the exact import of the 
phrase “ motive power”? Does the “ new theory ” repudiate the fact 
that the expanded ventricle contracts on its contents, and thus impels 
them onward? Is this impulse correctly designated by the term ‘ mo- 
mentuin” ? Does the “ new theory ” claim that calorification produces 
the motion of the newly-arterialized blood, in its first movements, and 
that this is the efficient, prolonged force, which impels the current through 
its entire circuit ? 

It is no new theory, as all the world knows, that more agencies are 
concerned in the circulation of the blood, than can belong directly to 
the heart. That itis subordinate to the lungs, as the luugs are subor- 
dinate to the vitality which must preside over their own function, is con- 
ceded. ‘The experiment on the alligator certainly proves that vitality 
was not extinguished, after the lapse of the hour, during which the heart’s 
action had been suspended. ‘The “fact” I deem not “ remarkable, 
that tying the trachea is the only means by which that animal,” and 
indeed, most of its class, “can be expeditiously killed.” “ Decapita- 
tion,” the severed trachea being untied, and consequently open, would 
still admit, to some extent, the atmospheric air to the lungs, through 
which the blood might yet maintain, in a less degree, those characteristic 
properties which may be the connecting link between the tissues it per- 
vades, and the life, the manifestations of which may be suspended, but 
which is not yet obliterated. What does the doctor mean by “ organic 
and animal life being destroyed”? Does he mean that the alligator 
retained no condition or property within itself which is essential to life ? 
And that those properties were communicated, de novo, by the blow- 
pipe? If so, the adept in chemistry need not yet despair of achieving 
the fabrication of living animals to order. 

That the condition of the blood, essential to the maintenance of life 
and health, depends on the function of the Jungs, and of course on good 
material for its exercise, is no new truth. And yet, will not every reader 
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necessarily infer, from Dr. Cartwright’s article, that he claims all the 
slory of this discovery for Mrs. Willard? Even admitting the truth of 
her theory of “ niotive power,” although she may be entitled to great 
praise for the care with which she has taught, and enforced on her pu- 
pils, the practice of sound hygienic principles ; yet it is preposterous ab- 
surdity to claim for her the credit of the discovery that pure air and ex- 
ercise are essential to the prese ‘vation of health of body and vigor of 
mind. The doctor's gallantry is so ludicrously outre, that I am_ still dis- 
posed, in spite of the formidable array of evidence to the contrary, to 
think the whole matter a “ hoax.’ 

Were the phenomena exhibited in the resuscitation of the alligator, 

different from those we should have looked for (so far as the circulation 
is concerned) in ordinary cases of reStoration from suspension of anima- 
tion by drowning? Is it a “ new theory ” that the motion of the blood 
in- the venous system is independent of any impulse imparted by the 
action of the heart? The theory that “ calorification” of the blood, 
in its transformation (rather than its ‘ transmission ”) from venous to 
arterial, may satisfactorily explain its onward flow to the left auricle, in- 
volves questions of fact and science beyond my latitude—but surely, 
granting even this, it cannot any more clearly follow that the lungs are 
exclusively the seat of the “ motive power,’ than would follow from 
many of the theories which have been laboriously hammered and tinker- 
ed, to fit the circulation, ever since the immortal Harvey’s discovery. 
Malformations and lesions of the heart furnish many phenomena, which, 
I apprehend, will prove, at least, suggestive of important objections to 
the “ new theory.” 

Scepticism and credulity are each to be deprecated in medicine, 
though, unfortunately, they have both characterized the profession in all 
ages. That Mrs. Willard should have believed herself a great disco- 
verer, is no matter of surprise. And should it prove a great mistake, it 
will not disprove her claim to the character of a talented (I don’t forget 
that | am perpetrating an Americanism ), scientific and philanthropic wo- 
man. But that Dr. Cartwright should so hastily and loosely endorse 
her theory—so prematurely and clamorously bruat her deification before 
her gaping countrymen—is passing strange ! That the great globe itself 
might be made a pillion for the elephant’s back, does not exceed, per- 
haps, the gullibility of credulity—but the doctor should have assured 
himself, before mounting, of a solid platform for the elephant’s pedal ex- 
tremities. J. L. Cuanpter, M.D. 

St. Albans, Vt., Jan. 17th, 1852. 











MEDICO-LEGAL MATTERS. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—In thanking you for the “ Journal” of the 17th ult., I] beg to 
say that circumstances beyond my control have prevented my acknow- 
ledgment before this time. When I confess that I was not previously 
aware of the existence of that admirable periodical, you will no doubt 
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set me down among the lowest grade of the uninitiated. Your. book 
does not require my humble voice to swell its fame, but I must be per- 
mitted to express the delight and satisfaction that I experienced in its 
perusal. I was at first somewhat puzzled with the artic le cutitled 
* Monthly Law Magazine.” I knew that “ The Lancet ” indulves oc- 
casionally in a harmless joke; and when I read the sentence which’ 
announces that “law and lawyers” are a necessary sort of ‘ * physie in 
all civilized nations,” I certainly concluded that you were either quizzing 
us, or were about to administer a little of the actual cautery to our end 
of the college. I found, however, that you wrote in all sincerity, that 
your remarks were directed exclusive ly to the members of your own pro- 
fession, to whom you really prescribe. an occasional dose of legal read- 
ing (which you set forth as being “ elevated,” “ charming ” and “ agree- 
able”) to operate as a kind of “solamen mali,” an amusement, “ to 
exercise the intellect during those few leisure moments which may be 
detached from the pressing and necessary cares of their daily calling.’ 
My dear Sir, this is an age of novelties and wonders—but believe me, 
that the world has yet to be astounded at the discovery of any subject, 
or the suggestion of any science, so unmixedly dull, as that the mental 
drudgery attendant on its study may find relief or relaxation in the peru- 
sal of a law-book. Blackstone is said to have been the first lawyer who 
wrote like a gentleman, and while I cheerfully admit that in this respect 
as well as in legal acumen he has been rivalled (1 had almost said ex- 
celled) by your Kents, and Storys, and Greenleafs—truth obliges me 
to declare that, dismissing all idea of the « agreeable ” or the ‘“charm- 
ing,” the humbler excellencies, perspicuity, conciseness, and even cor- 
rectness of language, are not among the peculiarities of modern law- 
books or modern legislation. As regards the latter, it might be unsafe to 
say much on that subject, just now, while the “ acc ‘cumulated wisdom ° 
of Massachusetts is in session, seeing that there is such a crime as breach 
of privilege; but I may refer to the legislation of 1851 in general, and 
to the 233d chapter in_ particular, as affording evidence of ‘the correct- 
ness of my position. ‘That act, the creation of men elecied by the peo- 
ple, and in many of whom the fullest confidence was and is most justly 
reposed, gives one to understand what the feelings of Kind David must 
have been, when, in the bitterness of his soul, he said or sang, “ Had it 
been mine enemy who did me this wrong ”—* but mine own familiar 
friend whom I trusted.” 

But enough of this. I am forgetting that I address an M.D., and 
shall merely say, in reference to the “ aforesaid” 233d chapter, that 
although it has been read (as | am informed) fifteen times over by every 
lawyer in Massachusetts, every one of whom is well aware that “ other” 
fifteen readings will still leave his mind in utter chaos as to the real object 
of many of its 120 sections and its vast schedule, still [I find that the 
recently-published statistics of death by suicide, since this act became 
law, do not exhibit any considerable increase in the number of lawyers 
who have died by their own hand. From this fact I think it may be in- 
ferred that molusks, or other invertebrate animals, are by no means more 
tenacious of life than are the lawyers of this ancient Commonwealth. 
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_ But to my subject. A legal friend of mine has occasionally ventured 
into medical reading, as a relaxation from the severer studies of his pro- 
fession. He is an acute observer of men and things, and is possessed of 
some copious and interesting notes relating to several cases of leprosy. or 
perhaps Greek elephantiasis, which are now to be found in the settlement 
of Tracady, in the Province of New Brunswick. I am satisfied that 
these notes would be very interesting to your readers, and he believes 
that their publication might attract the attention of the American medi- 
cal public, and perhaps tend to the better understanding of the disease, 
which is now deemed hopeless and incurable. I therefore propose send- 
ing them to you for publication in the Journal. 
January, 1852. I am, Sir, yours respectfully, OmeGa. 


ULCERATION AND PERFORATION OF THE STOMACH 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


Miss D. W., of Braintree, was a healthy and particularly strong girl at 
the age of 14 years, when, on the occasion of a hog being killed at 
her father’s house, she undertook to hold up one end of a stick upon 
which half the hog was suspended. While doing this, she experienced 
a sensasion “as though her stomach-bone was broken, and soimething 
gave way,” as she described it. She did not suffer much inconvenience, 
however, until two days afterwards, when, afier walking five miles and 
vetting her feet wet, she was attacked with chills, and severe pain in the 
region of the stomach. From that time her health and strength de- 
cayed to such an extent that she was unable to do much work, and 
suffered much pain, for six years. During the seventh year her health 
improved, and for a year, or perhaps eighteen months, she was able to 
do a considerable amount of work. At the expiration of that time her 
pain and a long train of other symptoms returned with greater severity 
than before. Now and then she would improve for a few months, but 
the relapses into suffering were frequent. In April, 1849, sixteen years 
after the affair of the pig, 1 was called to her. She had been under 
the treatment of some eight different physicians at various times. [ 
found her thin, weak, suffering paroxysms of severe pain in the abdo- 
men, at irregular intervals and of irregular duration, averaging, perhaps, 
once in three days, and continuing from twelve to twenty-four hours. 
The pulse about 120; tongue coated ; breath offensive ; appetite for 
food very small ; bowels extremely costive, so that dejections occurred 
only at periods of eight or nine days, and there would often be discharges 
of considerable quantities of mucus when the constipation had been 
overcome by powerful cathartics. During the paroxysms of pain she 
had a sensation of beating in the region of the umbilicus. Moderate 
pressure upon a spot an inch to the left of the umbilicus brought to the 
fingers a strong pulsation, which was synchronous with that of the ar- 
tery at the wrist. This pulsation I could always feel, whenever I exa- 
mined, as long as she lived, although she did not perceive it herself ex- 
cept when in pain. In addition to this, there was complaint of a bear- 
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ing-down sensation in the abdomen, “ as though something hung down 
from here”—she would say, putting her hand on the region of the sto- 
mach ; and she stooped in walking across the room, and “frequently held 
her hand tightly upon the upper part of the abdomen, saying that she 
believed she “ should fall in pieces.” There was also occasional nausea. 

Being unable to form a satisfactory diagnosis, supposing that there 
existed some important organic lesion, but having no definite idea what 
it might be, I directed my attention to the mitigation of some of her ob- 
vious troubles. 1 soon found that the inhalation of ether, practised 
with the utmost caution, would relieve the paroxysms of pain, and her 
delight at this was worth witnessing ; the use of laxatives, injections, 
cracked wheat, &c., overcame the constipation in some measure ; car- 
bonate of iron and quinine improved her strength, so that at the end of 
six months she was much better than for several years before. She 
had a year and a half of tolerable comfort. She did considerable work 
about the house, and had the paroxysins of pain unfrequently, and only 
after some error in diet. ‘The medicine which seemed to produce more 
direct benefit than any other, and which was given at a period some 
nine months, I think, after I began to attend her, was acetate of lead, 
adininistered in very small doses and continued for two or three weeks. 
The pulse had varied from 105 to 120 until this time, when it came 
down to 90, and remained during nearly a year from 90 to 100. On 
Thursday, April 24th, 1851, 1 was called to her, and found her with 
the same symptoms which she had frequently exhibited, viz., pain, nau- 
sea and weakness. I found that she had neglected the use of injec- 
tions, &c., and that the constipation had returned, The inhalation of 
a few drops of ether overcame the violence of the pain, and I left pills 
of aloes and myrrh, and ordered repeated injections. I saw her again 
on the 26th, in the afternoon, and found her more ill. Only one 
slight dejection had resulted from the pills, and nausea and occasional 
vomiting, with pain, had kept her sleepless during the previous night. 
Not liking to give her an emetic, I gave fluid extract of valerian and 
sup. carbonate of soda; but the taste of the valerian excited vomiting, 
and she rejected perhaps a pint and a half of dark-colored fluid mixed 
with mucus. This seemed to relieve her. She became cheerful and 
talkative, and 1 left her with the promise of calling on the next morn- 
ing, and expected to find her comfortable. At about 8, the next morn- 
ing, a messenger came in haste, saying that she was very sick. She 
had passed a “comfortable night, and seemed convalescent at 7 in the 
morning. At about that time, however, while reaching her hands for- 
ward to pull towards her a comforter upon her bed, which was not ar- 
ranged as she wished, she had a sensation of “ something giving way 
and falling down,” and of excruciating pain. I found her looking badly, 
pulse very quick, small and weak, thirst great, with much anxiety of 
mind. The abdomen hard. Opium and powerful stimulants produced 
but little effect, and she died at 9 in the morning. 

An autopsy was made, seventeen hours after death, in the presence 
of Drs. Fifield, father and son, of Weymouth ; Dr. Bugbee, of Quincy, 
and Dr. Holmes, of Braintree. The cavity of the abdomen contained 
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perhaps a quart of fluid, a part of which was pus. Upon the anterior 
part of the stomach was an opening as large as a dime, with ou'y the 
slightest remnant of a thin membrane which had covered it. The walls 
of this ulcer were of the thickness of two thirds of an inch, and its 
breadth perhaps two inches. A patch of highly-infamed mucous mem- 
brane, of the size of a quarter of a dollar, bordered upon this thickened 
portion. ‘The peritoneum was considerably injected. The bladder was 
contracted to the capacity of not more than a gill. There had been 
occasional complaints of difficulty in passing the urine, and of the cuan- 
tity of it being too small, but not such as to lead me to think this to 
constitute an important feature in the case. 

I suppose that the effort of lifting the hog ruptured one of the coats 
of the stomach, and that the attempts of nature to heal the part have 
kept up an inflammation ever since, about eighteen years. Ali the 
symptoms, excepting the pulsation, are satisfactorily accounted for, and 
as there was no abnormal condition of the heart or arteries apparent in 
a very hasty examination of them, this must pass for an increased action 
of the abdominal aorta. C. S. Mann. 

Stoughton, Mass., January, 1852. ' 








TETANUS. 


{Communicated forthe Boston Medica) and Surgical Journal.} 


ALL writers upon this disease have agreed in fixing its locality on the 
borders of the sea. Yet there would seem to be certain portions of 
land near the sea which have ever been noted more than others for 
its occurrence. Of those portions, this part of the State of New York has 
long had fame abroad for the prevalence in it of this disease. No part 
of the eastern extremity of this island would seem to be free from it, 
yet it would appear to prevail more extensively in those places in the 
immediate vicinity of the sea, and the bays leading to it. As to its im- 
mediate exciting cause, much theory has been offered ; and perhaps by 
still searching we may some day arrive at a more definite conclusion as 
to its cause and treatment. ‘The disease almost invariably supervenes 
on wounds healed, or nearly so, and in a majority of cases in those 
which occur in the spring months of the year, when we have a moist 
and cool atmosphere. Exhalations from decayed vegetable and animal 
matter, which has become exposed by drains from marshes and ponds, 
are constantly going on. Also at the same season of the year, there 
are frequent and sudden changes in the land and sea breezes. May 
not this combination of different atmospheres produce an electrical state, 
which may be the exciting cause of this disease? At a different sea- 
son of the year, we have influenza prevailing, caused very percepubly 
by similar changes of atmosphere, and much oftener here than in other 
parts of the country. May not both diseases have laws peculiar to 
themselves, yet be similar in their exciting cause? It would appear 
that this disease, like many others, does not prevail every year, but rather 
at certain periods, when there will be reports of several cases in a va- 
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riety of localities ; very much as we find remittent fever at one period, 
and at another dysentery or diarrhoea. May not an electrical state of 
the atmosphere have much to do with many diseases, respecting which 
we are now in the dark? Nervous diseases certainly are more preva- 
lent im these parts than formerly. The writer is inclined to believe 
there is not any one exciting cause, from which tetanus might super- 
vene, but a combination of them, or a certain electrical state of the at- 
mosphere, occurring for the most part in the spring of the year, when 
the a is cool and moist. The writer has seen several cases in this 
county. where there had been wounds of the extremities, in which a 
constant fear of tetanus was uppermost in the patient’s mind, accom- 
panied with fever, and a restless and nervous state of the body, which 
might lead the attendant in this region to suspect something more than 
that the disease was about to transfer its locality from a wound in the 
finger to one of the muscles of the arm, or a gland in the axilla, and 
there cause suppuration of the part. We have been led to think that 
if there had existed in these cases that state of the atmosphere of which 
we have spoken, tetanus would have supervened. ‘Traumatic tetanus 
would seem to prevail more frequently than idiopathic, although there 
are occasional cases of this form. 

The writer has seen cases of tetanus ensuing on the ulceration of the 
umbilical cord of children, the spasmns affecting the muscles of the back. 
Mothers are often anxious about the state of the cord, and call the at- 
tention o! the physician to see that it is doing well, in fear that this dis- 
ease may supervene. 

There is a redeeming feature about the disease in this region, what- 
ever be the cause of it, viz., that it is less prevalent than formerly ; so 
much so, that its terrors are fading away in the minds of the people to 
a great degree. 

If the cause of this disease has been concealed, certainly the cure 
has received but little light, although theories on the local and constitu- 
tional treatment have been numerous, each having its day. Perhaps 
the: difference of constitution of the inhabitants of one locality from an- 
other, las been a reason why a course of treatment has succeeded in 
one place and not in another. We all know that exhausting remedies 
may . carried to a greater extent in one case than another, and that an 
oft-repeated remedy will finally destroy the strong man ; or, in other 
words, may not our remedies in many cases have been too exhausting to 
the vital principle? It would seem that the more potent remedies are 
connected with heat and cold, and that all others act as assistants to carry 
forward the disease. ‘The hot and cold baths have had their advocates, 
and would seem to have been successful in some cases ; but in a ma- 
jority they have been too exhausting to the vital principle, or the spasms 
soon returned. Now, to an inquiring mind, might there not be suggest- 
ed the idea that the patient could be put in some other fluid or medium 
where he might be warm enough to keep off spasms, and not too much 
exhausted? A course of treatment like the following has been quite 
successful in this county. Great care has been taken to keep the patient 
constantly, not in the bot bath, but in an atmosphere of 76° or more, 
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sweating, with the assistance of pulv. ipecac. et opii; alteratives for 
one or two movements of the bowels daily ; stimulating applications to 
the wound or sore, such as oil turpentine, or volatile liniment, or what- 
ever will produce suppuration the most speedily. Blisters are seldom 
used, as they are thought to do more injury than benefit. The people 
have a fancy for using, as a local remedy to wounds when first occur- 
ring, an alkaline lotion, and when symptoms of tetanus show them- 
selves, making an application to the wound of onions steeped in vinegar. 
In the spring of 1842, the writer witnessed the progress of a case of 
tetanus in New York Hospital, treated successfully by Dr. Watson. 
Opium, assafcetida and aloes were used as a suppository once in four 
hours. A history of the case was published shortly after, in the medical 
papers of the day. Dera. 


Suffolk County, N. Y., Jan. 1852. 





ACCIDENTAL GASTROTOMY.—OPIATES IN ‘TRAUMATIC INJURIES. 
{Conununicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


Mrs. V., a large muscular woman, of about 40, at near the conclusion 
of the seventh month of pregnancy, was standing upon a_ platform, in 
the act of shaking a rug, when the plank on which she stood slipped 
from under her, and she was let down upon a picket of a fence on 
which the platiorin rested. The picket penetrated the integuments and 
muscles of the abdomen just below the umbilicus, lacerating these tis- 
sues, including the peritoneum, from the point of entrance, in a trans- 
verse direction, on each side, to near the crest of the ileum, making a 
wound, L should think, of near twenty inches in length. ‘The upper 
lid of the wound, being convex below, was folded up over the epigastric 
region. ‘The contraction of the muscles below, added to this circumstance, 
gave width to the wound, of some six or eight inches, which afforded a 
very accessible view of the abdominal viscera, the most prominent of 
which was the distended gravid uterus, containing a foetus near ma- 
turity, of extraordinary size, visibly struggling with great violence from 
the contusion, which must have been somewhat severe, and was at the 
central and most prominent part of the uterus. ‘This circumstance, 
added te the extent of the wound, presented a most formidable and ex- 
traordinary spectacle. ‘ 

In a few minutes from the time of the event, the patient was narco- 
tized by chloroform to insensibility. The wound was carefully adjusted, 
and secured by sutures and adhesive straps. Before the specific in- 
fluence of the chloroform had passed off, a large dose of morphine was 
given, and repeated sufficiently often to prevent pain or clear conscious- 
ness, till time had elapsed for the adhesive or suppurative process to be- 
come sufficiently established, to secure the patient against inflammation 
or suffering, when the soporific influence was permitted partially to sub- 
side, but continued to a less extent. On the fourth or fifth day, the 
wound was found apparently firmly united by the first intention, through 
its whole length. ‘There had been no indications of suffering, since the 
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first impression of the narcotism ; general nervous or vascular excitement 
scarcely perceptible ; no hemorrhae of importance from the wound, at 
the time of its occurrence ; no artificial de ‘pletion, save a saline cathe 
tic, or other sedatives than morphine. 

About the sixth day, when the period for anxiety seemed to have 
passed by, and 1 was contemplating, with a good deal of satisfaction, the 
happy issue of the case, contrary to special directions (to gratify a good 
appetite) the patient took a pretty full meal of indigestible food, which 
occasioned considerable gastric and constitutional disturbance. The 
wound inmediately assumed a less healthy appearance, became of a 
dark venous complexion, and the medium by which its middle portion 
was united, to the extent of one third of its length, was broken up. 
Some sloughing of its edges followed, which were afterwards restored 
by granulation ; an event that, it would seem, might help to correct the 
erroneous, but popular impression, that the alimentary canal alone suf- 
fers from such violations, and perhaps may profitably enforce upon the 
minds of many of the profession, the fact that a strict and judicious 
regimen is not less important in surgery than in medicine. But for this 
provoking indiscretion, the constitution would scarcely have recognized 
this extensive injury. 

In about two months from the time of the accident, and at the full 
period of gestation, Mrs. V. was delivered, by a natural, quick and easy 
labor, of a healthy child, weighing about ten pounds, evidently none 
the worse, in any respect, for the misfortune of its mother, or its own 
violent and untimely disturbance. 

The particulars of this case, that have to me given it interest and im- 
portance, are, in the first place, so general a union, by the first intention, 
of so extensive a lacerated wound. Second, the almost entire absence 
of constitutional disturbance, from a wound of such tissue and magnitude, 
in a plethoric habit, and in a condition ordinarily so trritably disposed. 
In the third place, it was expected that a lesion of this character and 
magnitude would have been productive of constitutional disturbance, in- 
compatible with the continuance of gestation, and miscarriage would 
have been the result ; an event that would probably have been fatal to the 
child, and increased materially the perils of the condition of the mother. 
But both were made to sleep through their perils, till all tendency to irrita- 
tion was passed, and gestation went on to maturity, without a threatening 
indication. 

1 am aware there is but little certainty in attempting to estimate the 
extent of the recuperative powers of the system, or predicting the issue 
of any organic lesion, when left to the unaided efforts of the restorative 
powers. ‘In calculating the amount of benefit derived from artificial in- 
terference, in any given case, the occasional occurrence of sponta- 
neous recoveries, from the most severe organic injuries, forces upon us 
the inference that the most favorable results are often to be ascribed 
more to the salutary efforts of the constitution, than to our best-directed 
exertions. But these are exceptions to a general rule. The sum total 
of our experience would leave no reasonable expectation of so favorable 
a result, as in the present case, from the unaided efforts of the consti- 
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tution, or even from the most efficient antiphlogistic remedies; and I 
have been induced to notice the present case, from the fact, that it is 
one, of many, in which | have had occasion to make trial of the strong 
and uninterrupted soporific influence of opiates, in protecting the system 
from inflammation and other consequences of traumatic injuries. From 
an early period narcotics have been resorted to as a means of making 
severe organic lesions more tolerable, to a very limited and incfticient 
extent, but without a full consciousness of their aid to the conservative 

power, or the extent to which they might safely and advantageously be 
carried ; and in various combinations, opiates have more recently become 
the remedy of our great reliance in some of the most intractable and 
dangerous forms of inflammation, particularly of the fibrous and serous 
tissues. And although they have ceased to be looked upon as merely 
palliative, and are gaining upon the confidence of the profession, as cu- 
rative, | have the impression that they have not attained the rank and 
confidence in this respect that they merit or are destined to attain. Fre- 
quent trials and observations have suggested, have forced upon me, the 
conviction, that in order to avail ourselves of the full benefit of this 
class of remedies, either as a means of defending the constitution from 
the consequences of injuries, or of controlling inflammation, we must in- 
sist (when not particularly contra-indicated) upon their most intense and 
uninterrupted influence. 

If wrrttation is the precursor, or a condition necessarily preceding ti- 
flammation, it seems rational to conclude, that its prevention or control 
must prevent the accession of succeeding stages, while the cause of irri- 
tation is being removed by the process of secretion or adhesion. If the 
inflammatory process be continued by the reciprocal action of the ner- 
vous and vascular tissues, the Jatter being moved to morbid action 
through the agency of the former, all analogies would seem to sanction 
the propriety of directing our first and special attention to the former, 
while depletion, which has special reference to the vascular system, 
would be looked upon as an zmportant, but as the second consideration: 

Between the phenomena presented by the different functions, in pa- 
ralysis, and those of subjects fully narcotized by either of the anesthetic 
agents, there is a close, if not perfect analogy. In both, there is a sus- 
pension of the animal functions, and a visible depression of the organic. 
Both are incompatible with any high degree of vascular or inflammatory 
action. Both depend upon a partial suspension of the nervous influence ; 
and both are illustrative of the full sedative effect of opiates ; the effect of 
the latter being a more feeble impression of the same type, and furnishes 
us with efficient and legitimate means of controlling other functions, par- 
ticularly of the vascular system, through the agency of the nervous, 
when dangerous consequences are to be apprehended from their inordi- 
nate action. Yours — J. C. Brapsury. 

Old Town, Me., January 20th, 18 
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TRANSLATIONS, &c. 
BY JAMES BRYAN, M.D., OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


A peculiar Acid secreted in the Parenchyma of the Lungs. By M. F. 
Verperw.—(Thenard, Dumas, Pelouse, comm.)—“1 have been able 
to extract from the parenchymatous structure of the lungs of most ani- 
mals, a peculiar acid, crystallized, forming with bases crystallized combi- 
nations. This acid, secreted by the pulmonary parenchyma, is found, 
in part, free, and in greater amount in combination with soda. To ob- 
tain it isolated, I have proceeded in the following manner. The tissue 
of the lung is first cut up fine, then pounded in cold distilled water. 
The liquid, strained through muslin, possesses sensible acid re-action. 
The liquid is heated over a sand-bath to coagulate the albumen, then 
neutralized by the water of baryta and evaporated on a sand-bath. Re- 
duced to three fourths of its primitive quantity, it is then precipitated 
by the sulphate of copper, which produces a large precipitate. ‘The liquid 
filtered contains an excess of the sulphate of copper, which is removed by 
adding a little of the sulphate of barium ; this forms an insoluble precipi- 
tate of the sulphate of baryta and of the sulphate of copper. ‘The liquid 
is filtered and evaporated until it forms crystals of the sulphate of soda ; 
a little diluted sulphuric acid is then added ; and it is afterwards treated 
with pure boiling alcohol. This latter dissolves the acid of the lungs, 
and leaves the insoluble sulphate of soda. On the cooling of the al- 
cohol and a few hours alter, there are formed, round a centre, groups 
of acicular crystals, which will in a short time line the sides of the vessel. 
By the addition of the sulphate of copper in the primitive liquid, we 
have developed a multitude of substances, such as fats, uncoagulated al- 
bumen, &c., which prevent the isolation of the pulmonary acid. Thus 
obtained, the acid is a shining body, refracting light powerfully. Heated 
to 100°, it loses its water of crystallization ; at a higher temperature, it 
crepitates and melts, then it decomposes, and leaves an empyreumatic 
residue ; a carbonaceous substance remains, which finally disappears, 
leaving no ashes. 

“This body is very soluble in water, insoluble in cold alcohol and in 
ether, but soluble in boiling alcohol. An elementary analysis proves it 
to be composed of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, sulphur and oxygen, in 
definite proportions. It forms crystallizable salts with bases, and expels 
carbonic acid from carbonates. 

“The presence of an acid, secreted by the parenchyma of the lungs, 
appears to us to be of great importance in physiology. In truth, the 
acid is found in contact with the carbonate of soda of the blood, brought 
by the capillaries ; it decomposes this salt in uniting with the soda, and 
the carbonic acid becomes free in the lung, indicating that this acid is 
formed in the lung, and not in the blood, which is alkaline. In uniting 
with the soda of the blood, this acid does not change the reactions of this 
fluid, because it merely takes the place of the carbonic acid which is 
expelled by the process of respiration.” 

He promises, in another memoir, to present a fuller account of the 
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chemical reactions which the presence of this acid in the lungs in- 
volves. 

There is doubtless much yet to be learned in reference to the chemical 
changes which take place in the blood, in the process of respiration— 
whatever Mrs. Willard’s theory in reference to the mechanical function 
of circulation may explain, and whatever our friend Dr, Cartwright, of 
New Orleans, may think of experiments on insects and the above theory 
of Mrs. W. We prefer by far a gentle tendency to credulity in our pro- 
fession, to that conceited incredulity ‘which sneers at all novelties, and 
tries to establish an impression of its own importance and learning, on its 
acumen in detecting faults in the investigations of others. “ Nil sine 
labore ”’—and these things produce and induce labor. 

We will now add a few lines of translation and remarks on the subject 
of “anew method of studying the nervous system, applicable to the 
investigation of the anatomical distribution of the nervous cords, and to 
the diagnosis of the diseases of the nervous system, during life and after 
death,” by N. Waller. (Comm. : Magendie, Serres, Flourens.) This 
for our friend, Prof. Dowler, who will doubtless use the Frenchman in the 
proper way. 

“This process consists in the section of different parts of the nervous 
system, both nerves and spinal marrow, in a way to interrupt their con- 
nection with the central portions, and after having protected the animal’s 
life for a certain period (the time varying, in our experiments, from one 
to two or three months), to determine, by means of a microscope, the 
changes which the parts undergo, both peripheral and central. We 
know already that when the connection of a nerve with the spine is cut 
off, the elementary parts of the nerve become disorganized. In experi- 
ments made on the sciatic nerves of frogs and rabbits, great difficulties 
are experienced on account of the facility with which the intratubular 
substance loses its transparency and consistence. The difficulties are 
increased from the fact that the changes induced in these nerves by the 
necessary preparation, are greater than ordinary pathological changes. 

“ In order to guarantee from all chances of error, it is necessary to 
select a membrane, which, while it contains well-formed ramifications of 
nerves, is at the same time sufficiently transparent to be examined by 
a microscope, without previous preparation. Although many membranes, 
such as the intra-digital of the frog, and the bladder of the same animal, 
have these conditions, nothing is equal to the elastic and transparent 
tongue of the frog. This tongue has, as is known, two sets of nerves ; 
the first, which is regarded as corresponding with the hypoglossal, may 
be seen through the transparent fibres of the mylo-hyoid muscle, when 
the skin is raised in the hyoid region; the second, which corresponds 
with the glosso-pharyngeal of the mammalia, may be seen directly through 
the mucous membrane of the mouth. In the fungiform papille, there 
are, as I have demonstrated, nervous tubes, terminating in free extremi- 
ties, and so superficial that they may be readily seen in the living ani- 
mal, by stretching the tongue. One way of observing these nerves, con- 
sists in elevating a small portion, like the head of a pin, and submitting 
it to the microscope. In general, by this process, it is easy to distin- 
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guish these nerves and to count their tubes; but should they be obscured 
by the vessels, or the epithelium, they may be easily separated from both 
by a drop of caustic potash, which dissolves all but the nervous tissue. 
The tongue presents all the conditions necessary for the study of the 
alterations of the nerves after section ; for here the tubes are already dis- 
played without any manipulation, and adapted to inspection by the micro- 
scope. All that is necessary, day by day, after the division of the nerves 
from the spine, is to inspect the gradual progress of disorganization. If 
the glosso-pharyngeal be cut, and the other left, for comparison, we will 
see at the end of four or five days, in summer, that the nervous tubes 
have already altered, that signs of change will be observed in the intra- 
tubular substance, and transverse lines will indicate a solution of con- 
tinuity. In the second period, that is to say, after ten days in summer, 
the nervous tubes are found filled with spheric and oblong globules, irre- 
gularly mixed, as if with the two substances which are found in these 
tubes in a normal condition. At a third period, this matter is found 
changed to black granular substances possessing chemical properties, dif- 
ferent from the normal substance, for it resists the action of acids and 
alkalies. After this period, the changes which take place in the nerves 
consist in the elimination of these dark granules, which is done very 
slowly in the adult frog ; for, at the end of a year and more, they are 
found in great quantities in some tubes, while others are empty. 

“It is easy to demonstrate, by elevating larger portions, that the same 
changes take place in the larger branches, up to the point of section. By 
means of these alterations the whole tract of the nerve may be followed ; 
for, by submitting the entire organ to a feeble alkaline solution, so as to 
dissolve the epithelium, we can very easily follow the ramifications’ of the 
altered nerve. We will thus see that sometimes one and sometimes the 
other of these nerves impinges on the domain of the other; and that 
sometimes portions of the left glosso-pharyngeal are distributed to the 
right side, and vice versd. We may thus, also, see the numerous anasto- 
moses which exist between these two nerves, especially on the median 
line ; for the normal fibres are continually found mixed with the disor- 
ganized. 

“While these changes, however, are taking place on the inferior sur- 
face, the superior retains its normal condition. In a frog, in which I cut 
the glosso-pharyngeal nerve, J found, after two months, that the tubes 
contained only these black granules, while those of the superior surface 
were in a normal condition. At the end of six months, and even after 
a year, I observed the same difference.” 

The author proceeds to speak of the reproduction of nerves (the resto- 
ration of the functions of which, he says, never takes place fully), the 
effects of age, temperature, electricity, section of the spinal marrow, sec- 
tions of the roots of nerves, &c., and of the disorganization of nerves, as 
seen by the microscope. 

January, 1852. 
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CHLOROFORM.—UNPLEASANT, IF NOT UNUSUAL EFFECTS. 
BY B. E, COTTING, M.D., ROXBURY, MASS. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


A MIDDLE-AGED and very muscular man, who had received an obscure 
injury near the elbow-joint, was seated in a chair and put under chloro- 
form for examination. As soon as he was fully etherized, the most pro- 
fuse vomiting and purging occurred, to the confusion of all parties. 
Fortunately he was at his own house. 

Another patient, a young lad, etherized for the reduction of a dislo- 
cated clavicle, had involuntary discharges from bowels and bladder as 
soon as the chloroform took effect. 

Not remembering to have seen such effects reported, the above in- 
stances, in my own practice, are recorded, to put other practitioners on 
their guard when about to administer chloroform at their own offices. 





THE ‘BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURG ICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 28, 1852. 





Radical Cure of Hernia.—Henry Bryant, M.D., the successful author of 
a Boylston prize essay, in 1847, on this subject, has been induced to pub- 
lish his dissertation at this late period, in consequence of having seen, in 
the Medical Journal, a request for information on this subject, by the Com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association. Those who read this 
pamphlet will agree that Dr. Bryant has given a clear and full account of 
all the methods of treating hernia known in France, up to the period of 
closing the essay. His industry and research are in the highest degree 
commendable, nor has the essay come “the day after the fair.” The fact ' 
is, an opinion is generally expressed that the ordinary surgical methods in 
this affection are not always reliable. Cases, no doubt, are radically 
cured by some of all the proposed processes, but operators cannot proceed 
with the same degree of boldness and certainty, that they do in extracting 
tumors or sounding abscesses. There is always a fear and an anxiety 
which is not common in the ordinary course of surgery. In short, some- 
thing is to be achieved, if it has not been, and this is what the American 
Association will promulgate to the world, whenever it is possessed of the 
information. 

The result of the different operations, as described by Dr. Bryant, is ex- 
tremely interesting, and we desire to thank him for the instruction afforded 
in the pages devoted to that particular part of his inquiry. He is a clear 
writer and an honest chronicler. This unpretending but truly useful 
synopsis of French attempts at a radical cure of hernia, is worthy of a 
deliberate examination by the surgical portion of the profession. 





Analytical Compendium of Medical Science.—A second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of several important elementary works, under one cover, by 
Drs. Neill and Smith, of Philadelphia, will be well received. The medi- 
cal public is making urgent demands for good books, and students in the 
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various branches of the science of medicine, who have made any advances 
in medical knowledge, have learned to discriminate between authors and 
appreciate the services of the best. In this compact volume there is a 
complete hand-book of Anatomy, finely illustrated, and in all respects an 
excellent and reliable treatise. The plates alone are valuable, without a 
line of text. Next, there follows a hand-book of Surgery, equal in all its 
relations to the other. It is a condensed system of operative surgery, but 
contains enough to make any man familiar with that branch who studies 
it faithfully. Thirdly, the hand-book of Materia Medica is presented, 
embracing therapeutics. We have rarely seen a more compact digest of 
that department, in which nothing seems to have been omitted, and yet it 
only claims to be quite elementary. Then the hand-book of Chemistry is 
introduced. Much as that essential appendage is neglected among us, a 
careful study of this little compilation would rouse a very dull student to a 
realization of its value to a practitioner. And, lastly, the hand-book of the 
Practice of Medicine is presented us. All constitute a rich, well-propor- 
tioned volume, and it is offered at a price that makes the purchaser feel that 
he has his money’s worth. As usual, Messrs. Blanchard & Lea, the Phil- 
adelphia publishers, have neglected nothing on their part to give the whole 


a good typographical finish. In Boston it may be found at Ticknor 
& Co.’s. 





Worcester Lunatic Hospital.—Dr. Chandler’s annual legislative docu- 
ment is creditable to him. ‘There are too many tabular statements for our 
convenience the present week, and the report will have further attention. 
Foreign paupers have got the ascendancy, according to the official declara- 
tion of the trustees, and have crowded the unfortunate that belong to 
Massachusetts out of the home prepared forthem. This is only the begin- 
ning of troubles, for the new hospital that is to be reared, will soon be 
in their possession also. Never was a sovereign State so grievously bur- 
dened. The people bear the growing evil without a murmur, and it is 
therefore taken for granted that taxation for the support of the cast-off 
humanity of Europe is an agreeable exercise of their charity. 





Progress of Pauperism.—Seven hundred new paupers, from foreign 
countries, came into Boston in 1851. There are 6,005 paupers in the city 
from Ireland and England, which the industrious citizens are ‘taxed to sup- 
port; but from the fact that they do not object to feeding and clothing the 
refuse and worthless population of Europe, as fast as they arrive, it is pre- 
sumed they will continue to pay whatever may be assessed, without daring 
to remonstrate. It cost the people of Massachusetts $73,696 last year 
to support paupers—most of whom are foreigners. By and by the poor 
tax among us will be more severe than it is in England. 





\ 

New Lunatic Hospital.—Some weeks since, an article was prepared 
for the Journal, disapproving of the course adopted by the State of Massa- 
chusetts in respect to locating this new institution in a town which should 
subscribe the most money towards it. By some accident the article was 
lost; but it is not now too late to say that we consider it beneath the dig- 
nity of the old and wealthy State of Massachusetts to be running a com- 
mittee over the Commonwealth to receive propositions from selectmen and 
towns—which, in plain language, means, how much will you give if we 
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will drive the stakes here? Some towns bid largely’; but no, it wasn’t 
enough, and soon the committee were heard of in another place, listening 
to overtures. Now it is not to be supposed the committee were particu- 
larly influenced by the speeches they listened to, as they were in search 
of a suitable locality, irrespective of the price of vegetables in the neigh- 
borhood ; but courtesy obliged them to wait patiently till the capabilities 
of the region were eloquently set forth, when they repaired to another, and 
there had a repetition of the same story. If a site altogether suitable for 
the proposed hospital has been found, and report says it has, it will be 
small business for the State to take a bit of land, a thousand of brick, or a 
Cheshire cheese, towards rearing up the edifice in some other place. Let 
the State pay, as would an individual, for what it has ; and when necessity 
obliges the Legislature to beg, let it be done with a bold front, like a sturdy 
Italian mendicant who has reduced it toa science. If the town of Taunton 
raises 7 or 10,000 dollars towards assisting the State to locate the institu- 
tion in that beautiful town, we hope the State will have the s2lf-respect 
not to take it. 





Tremont Medical School.—A catalogue of the past and present students 
of this institution, very neatly arranged, with an account of its origin and 
plan of instruction, is circulating. ‘Those who have an interest in the pro- 
gress of medical education will be gratified with the prosperity of this 
school. Thoroughness is evidently an element that has led to its success 
and distinction. The old system of taking students into a physician’s 
office—to run for luck among such books as he could find. depending for 
all that he knew, for a certainty, on the college lectures—has quite passed 
away in Boston. And how could it be otherwise, while such provision 
exists for the pursuit of medical study as characterizes the Tremont School 
and some other similar organizations. 





Disinfecting Lamp.—A note, from a medical friend, reminds us of a 
beautiful, simple, economical apparatus, for overcoming bad odors and 
purifying any apartment where the air is loaded with noxious materials. 
A description of it has already appeared, but the reference, in the’ note 
alluded to, has unfortunately been mislaid. ‘The whole matter, however, 
is simply this. Take one of any of the various kinds of glass lamps—for 
burning camphene, for example—and fill it with chloric ether, and light 
the wick. Ina few minutes the object will be accomplished. In dissect- 
ing rooms; in the damp, deep vaults, where vegetables are sometimes 
stored, or where drains allow the escape of offensive gases; in out-build- 
ings; and, in short, in any spot where it is desirable to purify the atmos- 
phere, burn one of these lamps. One tube, charged with a wick, is quite 
sufficient. This suggestion is really worth remembering for the comfort 
of a sick room, because it is easily accomplished, agreeable, and more 
economical for purifying than any process now known. 





Travels in the East.—A volume of about 400 pages, duodecimo, illus- 
trated by numerous engravings—a Pilgrimage to the Ruins of Egypt, 
by the editor of this Journal—will be published by Messrs. Gould & 
Lincoln, of Boston, in the course of a few weeks. It will soon be fol- 
lowed by another volume, entitled a Pilgrimage to Palestine, embracing 
explorations in Turkey and the kingdom of Greece, by the same author. 
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Case of Triplets—We understand that a lady of Winchester, in this 
State, was attended, on Sunday last, by Dr. S. W. Drew, of Woburn, and 
was safely delivered of three boys, who with the mother are doing well. 
A report of the case may be expected next week. 





Medical Institution of Yale College.-—The Examining Committee con- 
vened on Wednesday, January 14th, and continued in session two days. 
Present on the part of the Connecticut Medical Society: Rufus Blakeman, 
M.D., of Fairfield, President ; Pliny A. Jewett, M.D., of New Haven; 
Benjamin Welch, M.D., of Salisbury; Ashbel Woodward, M.D., of 
Franklin; Pinckney W. Ellsworth, M.D., of Hartford. 

On the part of Yale College: Professors B. Silliman, E. Ives, Jonathan 
Knicht, T. P. Beers, C. Hooker, and H. Bronson. 

Fourteen candidates were examined and received the degree of M.D. 

Alvan Talcott, M.D., of Guilford, in behalf of the Board of Examiners, 
gave the annual address to the candidates. 

Benjamin Welch, M.D., and Pinckney W. Ellsworth, M.D., were 
appointed to give the annual addresses in 1853 and 1854. 

Pliny A. Jewett, M.D., of New Haven, was appointed to report the pro- 
ceedings of the Board to the President and Feilows of the Connecticut 
Medical Society. 





Use of Alcohol in Prescriptions.—Mr. Eviror,—The following Resolu- 
tion was introduced at a temperance meeting, not long since, by a medical 
man, and adopted, viz.: ‘* Resolved, that alcohol is not a medicine, but a 
convenient vehicle only, in which to give what are really medicines.” I 
have drafted the resolution from memory, and have the true import, if not 
the exact wording of it. As the mover of the resolution seems quite confi- 
dent that his position can be sustained, I forward it for the Journal, that a 
more general expression may be had, and that the friends of temperance 
may be properly advised upon the subject. Yours truly. R. 

Jan. 22, 1852. 


Suffolk District Medical Society.—The regular monthly meeting of the Suffolk Distriet Medical 
Society will be held at the Masonic Temple, on Saturday evening, 31st Jan., at 74 o’clock. 
An Adjourned Stated Meeting, for business, will be held on Wednesday, 4th Feb., at 4 P. M. 





To Reapers AND CoRRESPONDENTS.—Vol. 46 of this Journal will be commenced next 
week, and will be sent to a larger number of subscribers than ever before received it. Many of 
our best medical writers, in different parts of the country, appreciate the advantages of being read 
by its extended circle of patrons, and communications from their pens may be expected as heretofore. 
A translation of a French work, by M. Piorry, on auscultation, has been made for the Journal, 
and will be commenced and continued in the ensuing volume. The following papers are on hand. 

On Mercurial Fillings for the Teeth, Yeast in Putrid Sore Throat, Lithotripsy in the Female, 
Kousso for Tape-Worm, Stricture of the Urethra, Case of Neuralgia, Leprosy in New Brunswick, 
Notice of the Prize Essay on Croup. 

The writer of a communication, already acknowledged, entitled ‘ Letters from the South, 
No. 1,” is informed that we think no good would come from publishing it. We should much pre- 
fer to lay it aside, and allow his next number to take the place of this one in the series. 





Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Jan. 24th, 65.—Males, 37—females, 28. 
Apoplexy, 1—congestion of the brain, 1—consumption, 9—convuisions, 1—cancer, 1—croup, 4— 
diarrhoea, 1—dropsy, 3—dropsy of the brain, 2—typhus fever, 4—typhoid fever, 3—hooping 
cough, 2—homicide, 1—disease of heart, 2—infantile, 8—inflammation of the lungs, 11—maras- 
mus, 1—neuralgia, l—necrosis of jaw, 1—old age, 2—puerperal, 1—smallpox, 2—scrofula, 1— 
teething, 1—unknown {. 

Under 4 years, 26—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 years, 12—between 40 
and 60 years, 10—over 60 years, 9. Americans, 30; foreigners and children of foreigners, 35. 
The above includes 10 deaths at the City Institutions. 
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Medical Attendance on Families by the Year.—Although condemned in 
strong and unequivocal language by the National Medical Association, 
yet we regret to state, that the practice of attending families and individu- 
als by the year, has become a crying—a great evil, in many of cur cities, 
if we are correctly informed. It is unjust in itself, and cannot result in 
any thing but mischief to the profession and to the parties contracting. 
The physician should receive a fair—a just remuneration for his services ; 
and ‘his clients should be compelled to pay only for such professional atten- 
tion as they may receive; but ‘ yearly practice” aims at a species of 
miserable, petty monopoly, which is at war with the objects—the noble 
purposes of a liberal and enlightened profession. You may bargain with 
your grocer, your butcher, your laundress, and no harm comes of or by 
it; but for an honorable, an educated physician, to hire himself by the 
year, like a slave; to pledge his talents and his services, for a stipulated 
sum, is in direct violation of the ethics of the profession, and indicates at 
once an unwillingness to enter the field of fair and honorable competition 
with his brethren.—New Orleans Med. and Surg. Journal. 





Ligature of the External lliac Artery.—On Saturday, December 20th, 
Prof. Stone applied a ligature to the external iliac artery, for a large aneu- 
rism of the femoral, near Poupart’s ligament. 

The operation was performed before the medical class and a number of 
medical gentlemen, in the operating theatre attached to the Charity Hos- 
pital. The patient declined the benefits of chloroform, and bore the opera- 
tion quite well. 

Prof. Stone operated with his usual dexterity and skill. Four days 
after the application of the ligature, the patient seemed progressing favor- 
ably. The issue will be reported in our March number.—ZJd. 





Case of Rupture of the Heart.—Reported by Epwin R. Maxson, M.D. 
—In March of 1849, Mrs. K ,a lady of thirty, of common health, 
while carrying her child of two years old, playfully lifted it ever her head, 
when she felt an uneasiness in the cardiac region. This was soon followed 
by a sensation of warmth, and an unusual fluttering of the heart, which, 
however, partjally subsided in a little time. 

She now kepfabout the house most of the time for the following two 
days, though she Was somewhat indisposed from a feeling of warmth and 
fullness, or pressure, about the heart, with occasional irregular action of 
that organ. The preceding symptoms were followed, towards the close of 
the second day, by slight syncope, dizziness, and a general feeling of un- 
easiness and prostration. On retiring to rest, at evening, she became 
thirsty and called for drink, and the next moment she was dead. 

I was invited, by the politeness of two medical gentlemen, to assist in 
making an examination ; which we did 48 hours after death. We found 
the pericardium filled with coagulated blood, making an envelope, nearly 
covering the heart. There was a rupture of the right auricle sufficiently 
large to admit a crow quill, the edges being loose, thin, and somewhat 
ragged.—Buffalo Med. Jour. and Review. 





A Medical Society has been formed in Louisa Co., Va., and our friend, 


Dr. W. A. Gillespie, of Louisa, chosen president. 








